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ABSTRACT _ _ ^ 

This report presents background on copnunity college 

development anddiscusses four areas of concern. The first area is 
maintaining access for all students. Trends are toward tightening 
criteriafor attendance.Collegesin some states will be forced to 
make clearer distinctions among the student groups they serve and for 
whom theyekpect to receive public_£unds« Minimal criteria will be 
established and placement will be mandated. The second issue is 
effecting student flow. Colleges will probably become more vigorous 
in separating students, courses, and programs into more defensible 
categories for purposes of funding. Current classifications such as 
college credit, occupational, remedial, aduit^ and community services 
are ihadeguata^ The third concern is preserving a comprehensive 
curriculum^ College ihteiriial organization will move toward alignment 
on the basis of curricular content as modified by students^ intent 
andgbalSi The fourth issue is maintaining an appropriate teaching 
staff. Faculty employment and evaluation criteria wi^ remain 
essentially. unchanged. The university graduate divisions and the 
occupational and business communities will continue as the primary 
source of new instructors^ Pay scales will continue to refi^ 
college credits earned and years of experience. Teaching will move 
slowly toward becoming a cooperative endeavor. A list of references 
is included. (PS) 
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CONTEMPORARY ISSUES IN COMMUNITY COLLEGES: A SYNOPSIS 

Arthur M* Cohen 

Director, ERIC Clearinghouse for Jtihibr Colleges ^ 
University of California ^ Los Angeles ^ CA 

The cbnunuhity colleges are recent arrivals in American education. 
Although some of them were fbrmed as early as the beginning of the 2bth 
cehtxiryi in most Btatea they did hot become prominent until after World War 
II. Accordingly, the pxiblic view of commxmity colleges is still indistinct. 
In states such as Florida where the_ colleges were desired primarily as 
feederiBto the universities, they are seen as viable options for students 
who wish to taka_ their first two years of college in their home community. 
In states such as North Carolina, the community colleges eute more likely 
to bo viewed as occupational training centers because they were designed 
originally as technical institutes. And in California and elsewhere, where 
the community colleges evolved as comprehensive institutions i they have 
a varied mission combining the first two years of college^ occupational 
preparation, remedial studies for students leaving high school with 
inadequate academic preparation ^ community sezrvice^ and continuing 
education • 

In ccHzimbh with other educational structures, the community colleges 
{hehcefbrth in this chapter mostly called ''colleges") face numerous issues 
affecting theit prbgrms,_f and service dimensions. Pour sets of 

issues are of particular_ concern: maintaining access for all students; 
effecting student flow through the colleges; preserving a comprehensive 
curriculum; and maintaining an appropriate teaching staff. Within each of 
these perennial concerns is a set of cbntetbpbrary prbblems that will be 
discussed in this chajiter. However i it is important tb say at the outset 
that community cblleges differ sb much between states that the issues and 
resolutions will hot appear bf equal weight to people concerned with the 
institutions in any one state. The first sectibh of the chapter presents a 
backgrbuhd bf cbmmuhity cbllege development, with stibsequent sections 
dealing with each of the four issues. The chapter concludes with a summary 
statement indicating the way that tiie issues are likely to be resolved over 
the coming years. 



Background 

Community colleges began early in the century as jtihibr cblleges. 
Those newly formed institutions were small ^ supported in the main by private 
agencies, bfferihg a curriculum restricted tb high school postgraduate _ 
courses, cburses paralleling the liberal artis offered. in the freshman and 
sbphbmbre years at universities i and preparation for middle-level occupations 
There were 20 junior cblleges in operation in 1909 and 170 in 1919i By 1922 
there were 207 colleges and they had spread to 37 to of the 48 states. 
However^ their total enrollment was only around 20,000 students. By 1930 
there were 450 junior colleges with a total enrollment of around 70,000, 
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found in all but five states^ in_r94(3 there were 610 colleges^ averaging 
about iOO students eachi That year was the midpoint for jiihior college 
develbpaeht since by 1980 the total number of colleges had almost exactly 
dbubiedi However the enrollments had increased at a much higher rate; the 
1,231 coiieges enrolled an average of 4jO0p students each. These nearly 5 
million Btudents represented over one-third of all higher education enroll- 
nentsi Around 40% of the people beginning college in America were doing so 
in community colleges. 

The governance system had changed as well. Although there were still 
nearly 200 privately controlled jmior colleges in the early 1980s j they had 
become a distinct minority. The median private college had fewer than 500 
students enrolled. The publicly supported junior colleges had evolved into 
community cbllegesi a name suggesting not only their ties to their local 
districts but also their broader curricular involvements. In addition to the 
collegiate and occupational studies, they had taken oh adult education and a 
variety. of_ activities bringing them into direct seirvice to other community 
agencies and groups. And they had grown large} 44 of them had more than 
15^,000 students each. They were governed by locally elected boards of 
trustees, state boards of regents, state university systems, state state 
departments of aducatibhi and various_ combinations thereof, in Kentucky and 
Hawaii, tne cbmmuhity qbiieges rare under the state university; Pehhsylvania 
and South Carolina had both branch campuses of t4)^ state university and 
independently controlled community colleges; California and Illinois had ' 
separate community college districts, each managed a locally elected 
board of trustees but all coordinated through a state community college board. 

increase in enrollments resulted frbm several fbrcesi Prime among 
these was the steady growth ixi the percentage of the cbiiege-age population 
tiiat participated in post-secondary study; from under 2% in 1900 to 42% in 
1980. The community colleges received their share of this increase, and in 
fact made the increase possible by putting a college within commuting 
distance of nearly everyone. In addition, the colleges made special 
efforts to attract studehtswho otherwise would not be in college; older 
students, part-timers, those who would ordinarily be barred because of low 
.academic ability or finances. The colleges adapted themselves particularly 
to part-time students who, by 1972/ had become a majority of the population 
enrolled. These_ students tended also to be older tlian typical college-age; 
the median student enrolled in freshman or sophomore level classes was 
nearly ?2 years of age. 



Access 

The community college grew large by opening its doors to all who wanted 
to attend. In its pattern of student enrollment it became the nearest thing 
to an extension of the lower schools The only major difference was that 
attendance was hbt cbmpulsbry. Students $^o had completed high schbbl and 
who were seeking a readypoint of easy entry to higher education, those who 
had done poorly in high school but who wanted a second chance, students 
seeking skills that would enable them to enter a new occupation, those 
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who wanted to learn new skills and upgrade themselves in ah occupation 
they already had, adults ranting cultural enrichment or avocatibhal or 
recreational activities, these and more swelled the roll books. Few were 
turned away. A course in which ttey might enroll could always be fbxmd, and 
the colleges made certain that the courses were offered at times and places 
best suited to the enrollees. 

Relatively few of the matriculants sought degrees. During tixe 197ds 
the colleges awarded associate degrees and occupational certificates to only 
arbtmd nine percent of their total student enrollmOT Those who deplore 
these figures often point with alarm to the apparently high dropout rate 
without realizing that at least Salt the stodents dropped in with no 
intention of completing a program^ They wanted but one or a few courses for 
their byh bene fit. _ The fact that the courses they took were listed as 
ere dit_ courses leading to a degree was of * littli* concern to the students whb 
were using the institution as a ready resource. Institutional policies were 
permissive and forgiving, typically allowing the students to take classes 
with little regard for their progress toward completing a degree program. 

But state-level policy-makers took hbte. Using criteria similar to 

those employed in assessing the lower schools and the universities, they 
questioned the ratib bf degree attainment to credit course enrollment. 
More directly, they suggested that there should be limits on tiie number of 
courses that a persbn might take and for which the state would be expected 
to foot the bill. The universities had dealt with ffie problem of serving 
students whb were not degree bound by erecting extension divisions and 
putting them oh a self-TOpporting basis. But the coimnunity colleges had not 
so separated their student groups. 

Responding to i^suesof student progress toward completing degrees, the 
cbmmixhity colleges in several states adopted policies requiring students tb 
matriculate in a degree or certificate program. Typical bf these policies 
were the ones brought forth in several community cblleges in Florida. where 
an entering student would be allowed tb take not more than four courses and 
then would be required to take a placement test and enter a degree tracks 
Restrictions were also placed oh the length of time that a student might 
^"^y^^^olled without ixiakihg steady progress toward completing a degree. 
Within the first three years of acting ohder such policies, Miami -bade 
Community College purged its roll books of 13,660 students' names (McCabe, 
1983} . 

_ During the 1980s the issues of the limitations of service reinain bjpen. 
First among these i8sues_is the^estion of when tiie public's obligation vo 
an individxial stops. Can a student continue taking courses indefinitely 
without making progress toward completing a program and while the state 
continues to pay for that person's studies? Superficially the question 
seems to have a ready answer, but vhat bf the people who need job retraining 
successively throughout their lifetime? Much depends on the priorities as 
determined by institutional policy. Does the community college have a 
greater obligation to the young person juist but of high school, the 
unemployed adult, or the taxpaying citizens who want classes for tteir 
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personal ±nterest?_ Any institution has limits to its resources. The 
policy of having states |>ay f ull tariff only for students enrolled in 
transfer^credit and occupational education classes is well established 
but it does not answer all the questions because student tatent does not 
necessarily match the curriculum desighatibhsi 

The community colleges have been ^ime among institutions in matri- 
culating students of lesser ability^ Historically all colleges have had 
to be cohcerhed with students not as well prepared as the professors would 

have hoped. But the early-crntury expansion of a secondary school system 

focused on preparing people for college entrance had mitigated the problem i 
Beginning in_ the mid 196bs the level of student preparation declined. 
Because the community colleges maintained policies of open access they took 
larger proportions of poorly prepared students than did other higher education 
institutions. As example, 40% of the students entering all institutions as 
freshmen in 1984 were in the top one-fifth of their high school class and 20% 
of them had an A average; comparable t:.gures for two-year colleges were 25% 
in the top one-fifth of their class and 10% with an A average. Composite 
scores on the American College Testing Program measures showed two-year 
college freshmen declining from 18 iO in 1964 to 15^8 in 1979. 

faced with students of weaker academic abilitiesj colleges have 
several choices; _aliow all to enter any program and fail them or give them 
no grade when_ they cannot perform; set up strict admissions standards and 
turn away those wiic cannot meet them; allow all to enter but maintain 
selectivity in certain courses and programs within the institution; or allow 

enter and provide as much eupplemental ihstructibhal help as the 
students need to complete their courses satisfactoriiyi The first of these 
options, allowing all to enter and then tailing those who could not progress, 
was popular during the 196Ds and early 1970s when students challenged the 
institution's authority to prescribe programs i Barring the students at 
entry has never been popular among community colleges since it runs counter 
to their philosophy; hardly any of the colleges were requiring students to 
present minimum high school grade point averages or entrance test scores 
during the I970s*_ Allowing all students to enter but restricting admission 
to certain programs has long h>een popular; the allied health and high 
level technologies, for example, have been selective and in most colleges, 
especially prior to the 1960s, internal selection measures were applied to 
those who would enter the freshman and sophomore level classes^ The fourth 
option, supplemental instruction, has been tried with a fair amount of 
success but, because it is the most expensive of college resources, it has 
never enjoyed more than limited application. 

Overriding all the options is the question of limits. Should the 
community colleges allow studentswho are reading at a third-grade level 
to matriculate? The cost of educating the functionally illiterate is 
exceedingly high and chances of bringing members of that group to the 
ability to do cQllege-level work are minimal. However, an institution with 
the charge to serve_ its entire commimi it difficult to rationalize 

denying access to OTyonei Most institutions have recently begun more 
vigorous screening measures so that the marginally literate are prohibited 
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from taking classes for college credit and placed in remedial reading^ 
writing, and arithmetic sections. The issue in many states is whether the 
community colleges should be subsidized for providing that service to people 
who have already been through the lower schools without learning to read and 
write, ah issue complicated by the illiterate adults who have attended the 
lower schoolsyears earlier^ perhaps in another state. Various compromises 
have been made, most of them centering on different funding for remedial 
classes. 

::_ _^ia^ing students in courses and programs consonant with their abilities 
and aspirations is a continuing sbxirce of concern for educators in all types 
of institutions but especially for those in community colleges taking pride 
in their policies of open access. There seems little problem in restricting 
admission to programs that use expensive laboratories and_ equipment because 
people can be readily convinced that there areonly so many study stations. 
Setting prerequisites for certain advanced level collegiate courses similarly 
is readily rationalized. The_problem_ arises when students seeking college- 
level studies find_that_ they have been shunted to remedial classes on the 
assumption that_ they cannot satisfactorily complete college introductory 
coursesi Because_ the institutions for many years allowed nearly all students 
toenter the introductory classes, the instructors developed a tendency of 
requiring less reading and writing and students passed pro format But by 
the_ early 1980b they seemed to have reached ah irreducible minimum in 
expectations and the clamor for placing students. in remedial classes coming 
from within the colleges matched that which had been set up by the state 
officials who were questioning the costs of repeated failure (Farland 
1985). * 

Students and their families_ tend to complain little if restrictions oh 
admission are based on clearly defined, iiniformly applied criteria ah^ are 
not discriminatory on politically sensitive bases. Intellective ability as 
a criterion has certainly been popular except when it appears to discriminate 
against certain groups. Age as a barrier has never been popular ^ Family 
income has not been applied as a screen because the community colleges are 
relatively low-cost institutions. The ability to read the texts, understand 
the language, and write the papers remains the most widely applied screenirti^ 
measure. 

^&t4ng 

Ah issue in the screening and placement of students involves the tests 
that shaii_be employed. Any measure must be relative because it is designed 
to select some students for entry while keeping others out. Yet all tests 
that are used must tread a careful line so that they do not discriminate 
on the basis of certain characteristics that might be irrelevant to the 
student's ability to achieve in the courses. And since the courses have 
shifting crit r±a for success, the search for the proper test is an endless 
quest. 
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- order to placate those who argue ttat published tests are cultxxrally 

biased, some collegai; have opted for teacher-made measures. This tends to 
satisfy the instructors and it tends also to increase test validity since 
the same people who have prepared and admihistered the selection devices 
prepare and administer the clasisroom tests. However, although published 
tests have lower correlations with grades awarded by ins trnic tors, they tend 
also to bo popular because they have the advantage of having been validated 
for the concepts they are measuring and because they are more reliable. 

Shall testing at entry be made mandatory with the results of the test 
iased for placement in ce^ Shall testing be voluntary and the 

results used_ only to advise students regarding matriculation? shall testing 
be applied only to English and iisathematics skills? Although the trend is in 
the direction of mandatory testing and mandatory pilacemehti the variability 
among states is notable: In 1982, only 20% of California's colleges were 
requiring their students to take entrance tests (Rounds & Andersen, 1984) 
wh^ireas in New Jersey, all college entrants took proficiencv examinations 
(Morante, 1982). 



Student Flow 

Education is t^e*«bound^ Courses and curriculums are built on the 

assumption that a student enters at one level of learning and progresses to 
another within some period of time. Ideally ^ students would find their own 
P?_^^» ^^"^ schools ' niajbr fuiictiohs is to structure the students' 

environment in a manner such thet learning is effected. Time is a factor. 

The cbmmxmity colleges are built on the principle of open access but 
open access can be maintained only as long as some number of the students 
completes the programs witliin some reasonable time ^ Khen that number falls 
below a certain level^ questions of institutional utility are raised. What 
is that level? Program completion in the universities ranges from around 
25% completing a baccalaureate degree within five years of entry to around 
80% with the difference depending on institutional selectivity ^ cost, and 
residential character. Around 10 to 30% of cbmmuhity college students 
complete an associate degree of receive an bccupatibhal certificate within 
three and one-half years of entry. Clearly the community colleges are less 
linear, less time^bbtihd. 

Coinmuhity collbge leaders justif/ the relatively low completion rates 
by arguing that they %mlc6me students who ta^ only what they want when they 
waht^ students who already have degreesor for whom a degree has little 
value. These institutions aureless selective and less costly than the 
xmiversities._ Few community colleges have residence halls. Five of eight 
students attend part-time, hence would take longer completing degrees even 
if ail other characteristics were equal. The nature of the cOTimtihity 
college and its student body have effected a lateral ctirriculum pattern 
with_student8 dropping in 1^ taking classes of their choice, and dropping out 

The more recent efforts to select and place students at entry and 
monitor their progress toward completing de^^rees have yet to have a marked 
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effect although certainly by the end of the decade the program cbmpletibn 
rates will have gone up. 

^^e public has tended to use cbxnmunity colleges as a resburc© much as 
they use the parks and libraries. They stop in when they want e class just 
as they stop in the library when they want a book. No ore monitors the 
parks, asking how aiahy times the person has picnicked or played ball that 
year; the library puts few restrictions on materials circulation. The 
problem with this cbhceptibh of the colleges is that the institution looks 
like a hybrid of adult school, university extension division, business 
college br techhical institute^ and university lower division. This makes 

difficult fbr legislators and the public to understand the institution 
since it does not fit their image of the way a college should be organized 
and operated. State- level funding patterns do not fit an institutibn that 
has so: many disparate elements. 



Fundings 

The issue centers bh institutional funding formulae. To the legislators 
who must appropriate funds for the colleges, no funding i>?»ttern fits all 
functions equally well Program classifications such as college-credit, 
pccupatibhali remedial, adult, and community services do not adequately 
describe the educative activities within those curricula. Nor do they 
describe the course-'taking patterns of students attending. The mature woman 
witha bachelor's degree, taking an art class at a time of day that is 
convenient for her is obviously in school for her persbnal interest. Yet 
she is counted as a transfer student if the course is offered and funded as 
a college credit class. Under a policy of charging people full fare for 
classes that they take for their i?ersbnal br avbcational interest, the 
institutibn shbuld not receive state reii^ursement for that person's 
attendance. However, it is difficult to segregate such people for funding 
purposes . 

Ti^e line between college credit for transfer to a bLccalaureate program 
and community_ service is blurred. Students may take college credit photo- 
graphy ciasses_ so that they can gain access to the darkroom; autb mechs.nics 
courses so that they can learn to repair their own vehicles; secretarial 
classes to operate new equipment so that they may upgrade themselves 
within jobs they already hold; foreign language classes for their personal 
interest in traveling abroad. Which classes deserve reimbursement at the 
level reserved for baccalaureate credit? Which at the level of occupational 
credit? Which are distinctly community service cburses, desnrving to be 
fully funded by their participants? 

Funds are allocated according to_four general patterns.* In Ohio and 
Texas ^ the rolieges are reimbursed for courses depending on the cost of 
ihstructibh.in Illinois distinctions are made among courses depending oh 
their presumed utility as remedial, baccalaureate, technical ^ and so fbrth, 
with health technology cour^ three titnes the finds allocated 

to general studies (Illinois Community College Board, 1985). Arizona and 
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California reimba'CBc the , colleges for students enrolled in credit classes 
based on an average daily attendance or full-time student equivalent formula ^ 
Several otlier states negotiate college budgets annually (Wattehbarger & 
Bibby, 1981). No pattern has proved sufficiently x>Qr8uasive to warrant 
universal adbptibh. Each raises issues of equity and institutibnai 
priorities regarding categories of students being served. 

lzj: 1??^?^®^ ^§ colleges face questions of student 

attainmenti„We_taow how Biany students receive degrees and that figure is 
iow when comi>ared with other -^pes of colleges. But how many gain what they 
were seeking regardless of whether they complete programs? Studies iii which 
students who have left the institution are polled asking whether they had 
received anything of value typically yield results favorable to the colleges' 
policies of open access. Students are exceptionally well pleased with the 
instruction they received; cbmplaihts are usually reserved for such ancillary 
services as the cafeteria or the job placement office. Students who are 
prepared to work in particular occupations usually are employed in those 
occupations. Those who transfer to universities tend to do as well as 
students of comparable ability who entered the universities as freshmen; 
see^fbr example^ studies done in Illinois (Illinois COTmunity College 
Board, 1984), Florida (Florida State Department of Education, 1984j^ and 
California (California State Postsecondary Education Cdmmissidh, 1984). 

However many legislators remain unconvinced. They point to the 
minuscule percentage of transfers as compared to total cbmmuhlty cbxljjge 
enrollments. The educators argue that most matriculants had not intended to 
transfer. The state officials cbhtehd that^ even s6^ state funds supported 
those students' enrollment ih transfer-credit classesi In all states there 
is a severe dis^uhctibn between the reimhurseDOient fojcmuias and the students' 
intentions and the institutions' outcomes. 

Sources of Students 

Issues of tostitutional outcome^ta led to calls for sophomore-- level 
test^^ better course artfculation between secondary schools and community 
colleges and between community colleges arid universities, and related measures 
that would heighten student flow. All higher education structures depend oh 
a steady supply of high school graduates to fill their classes but the number 
of graduates has declined every year since 1977. In that year^ more than 3.1 
million students graduated from aigh school but expectations are that only 
2.3 million will graduate ih 1992. Many cbmmuhity college leaders realize that 
the universities have first claim oh the 18-year-bids seeking baccalaureate 
degrees I especially if financial aide are available to pay the higher tuition 
and living costs. Hence they feel they must depend on marginal students: 
working adtxlts;^ people, seeking occupational preparation for which degrees are 

^^^^^^^X ??" immature recent high school graduates; and 

others_i^om_the universities typically do not server being student flow through 
the Institution as a measure of institutional success sex^^s to inhibit service 
to those types of students, hence to penalize the community colleges. They want 
their hybrid educational structures to be recognized and supported for what they 
are and do. 
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However, some community college planners are increasing their efforts 
to recruit students directly from high schools. Numerous strategems have 
been empibyedto_linkthe_ institution advanced placement; credit by 
examination for college courses; offers of courses oh the high school 
campus; use of community college instructors as visiting faculty in high 
school classes; colloquiums for high school students; math^ science, or 
humanities fairs; and special briehtatibh for students from single high 
schools. College students who are aluznhi of a high schbol have beexi sent to 
the school along with college c6uhsei6rs_tb recruit new students, ft college 
in Iowa developed a set of occupatibhai prbgrams to be offered jointly with 
the local secondary schbbis_?Pbbrt&_wi^ 1984). A Florida college 

produced a computer-assisted guidance program for use in its area's high 
schools (Lbcketti 1981). A college in New York has taken responsibility for 
theeducatibh of students from grades 11 to 14 in its district (Liebermah 
1985). 

*Se issue centers on allocation of effort. The colleges have hbt 
sufficient resources to develop intense prbgrams for recent high school 
graduates, local industries, adults, and all the other clients they purpbrt 
to serve. They cannot do all with equal vigbr. How shall they establish 
priorities regarding particular student grbups? 



Maihtaihing the Cmprehensive Curriculum 

Prbm their beginnings .community colleges have offered freshman- and 
sbphbmbre-ievei courses, general education, occupational studies, adult 
education^ anca remedial' studies. There is overlap among these curricula 
but_ distinctive portions of each may be seen in nearly all cbmmxmity college 
catalogues. All the curricula grew originally with a_ minimum of state-level 
coordination; they were brgahized to fit the pecuiiarities bf each local 
district and the finding available tb it. The freshman and sophomore 
studies grew largest in colleges where high prbpbrtions of the students 
were intending tb transfer tb urLiversitiesi_ General education in the forin 
bf high school pbstgraduate studieswas prominent in districts where few 
students wbuld be transf erring i Occupational programs gained strength 
as funding became available and as local industries sbught trained workers. 
Adult education became part of the community college curriculum to the 
extent that local adult school efforts were relinquished by the lower 
schools i Remedial education, cutting acrbss all prbgrams, grew large as the 
students seeking enrollment prbved less able tb participate in the regular 
college-level curricula and a^ adult basic education became ^eminent in 
areas with a high prbpbrtibh of immigrants br bthefwtse marginally literate 
people. 

The five ciM:ricular fuhctibhs have always shifted in emphasis among 
instittitibns and from time tb timci Around one- f if tli of the cdmmuhity 
colleges in America are predominantly technical institutes. Hence occupa- 
tional studies bccupy the major portion of their curricula. Where the 
colleges are brganized as two-year hrasiiCh campuses bf a university br where 
they act as majbr feeders to a local university, cbllege parallel studies 
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dominate. These two primary ftmctions have shifted position; 50 years ago, 
freshman and sophomore studies centering bh the liberal arts accounted for 
nearly three-fourths of the curriculum. The situtation is how reversed and 
studies leading to direct enplbymeht or to eoplbyineht-reiated bachelor's 
degrees account for around that much of the offerings. The proportion of 
remedial studies varies with the quality of high i5hool preparation, the 
proportion of etadents attehdihg college in a local area, the immigration 
into the district, and the space available for qualified students to 
enter universities. All have ah effect; overall, remedial study accounts 
for more than one-third the ehroilment in English and mathematics courses. 
Figures bh adult education are elusive because many community service 
activities taking the form of spectator events or short cburses fihd their 
way into the coxuit, but students taking courses fbr credit prbbably outnumber 
the hbhcredit students by more than two to one. 

^ As long as the colleges enjoyed high growth rates, while state budgets 
for postsecondary education Were increasing, and while local funding was 
available, the Various curricuiar functions waxed and waned within the 
broadest of guidelinejs. But as increasing proportions of funding came frbm 
«ie state level end when grbwth leveled off in the late 1970s, calls fbr 
curricuiar standardB, criteria} and accoxmtability became mbre prbmiheht. 

Issues in currfcuitin emphasis are not new, however. Bbgue's 1950 book 
on coinmimity colleges determined that one of the primary cbhcerhs for the 
insUtutions was In effecting a merger of general education with occupational 
studies. Blockerl^B 1965 book considered a major Issue to be the maintenance 
of comprehensive curricuiar programs. Community college traditions hold 
that courses useful to anybhe whb applies should be offered. Accordingly, 
most college managers strive for curricuiar Isalance and comprehensiveness. 
Questions of imbalance and limitations arise only when funding is reduced or 
when challenges are brought by external auditors. 

The question bf which curricula are most valuable, hence deserving of 
the most sufjporti is merely an extension of the questibh bf which knowledge 
is of most worth. But political and fiscal considerctiohs are more doiihaht 
than philosophical concerns in curriculum forinatioh. A strong faculty group 
with an interest in the liberal arts, a large Ibcal employer with Seed for 
especially prepared workers, a state legislator with a mission to improve 
students^ success when they transfer tb the universities, 5r a politically 
active local senior citizens grbUja can exert a marked influence on curriculum. 

Certain philbSbphicallj' related criteria are often applied whether or 

not the curriculum managers are aWare of them s One of the most forceful 
criteria is that cburses and programs should be more useful tb the brbader 
society than Valuable to the individual^ Hence occupatibhal studies 
that promise tb cbhtribute to the economy win out over avbcatibhal or 
recreational cburse bf firings. This has led tb a reductibh in much of adult 
education and an increase in vocational offerings. The issue then becomes, 
how_far in the direction of occupational education can the community College 
go before it loses its comprehensiveness? AVbcatibhal activities are ah 
authorized function of community colleges but they have become increasingly 
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difficult to fund. In most areas they have become self-supporting although 
hot many community colleges have adopted the xmiversity model of a compietely 
separate extension division as the agency through which the individually 
beneficial courses are offered. 

- ft second criterion that is being applied increasingly is that the program 
should be ver if iably educative. Pew colleges have taken the ihitiatiave in 
providing evidence of student learning obtained^ relying instead oh the 
criterion of resotirces expended as a measure of institutional worths The 
assumption has been that as long as a qualified faculty was available to teach, 
the education was being accbmxnodated. More recently the state agencies have 
taken ah interest; in the past 10 years demands for statewide testing and other 
measures of program butcbmes have spread. Several states now either already 
have or are considering mandating tests at the sophomore level before a student 
may receive a degree and/br transfer to a senior institution. Florida has 
taken the lead with its College Level Academic Skills Test (Ldsak, 1944). 

The_idea of testing is not new; numerous programs have been designed to 
^^^'^^^ity to pass state licensure examinations. What is 
new in the 19808 is the notion of testing for the butcbmes of all programs. 
The-Je types of tests move quickly to the lowest cbmmbh dehbminatbr^ the 
three R's. other statewide butcbmes measiires include ihfbrmatibh on the 
number of students gaining cmplbjnneht in the fieid_fbr which they had been 
prepared; Dhibj_ for example, collects such data annually iohio State Board 
of Regents I 1985). And Maryland typically conducts studies of transfers to 
the state's universities {Maryland State Board for Community Colleges, 1985). 

The verification of education attained typically has several results. 
Qrie^i^_that_ courses that have no place in a designatad curriculum suffer, 
thus_ reducing exploration on the f>art of the students. This shrinkage in 
Y^^^?^?*^^^ courses affects the liberal arts negatively arid it gives a 

J^^s"^ to remedial studies. Since college-butcbme examinations. _ 
primarily measure the students* abilities tb read^ write, and compute at 
the post elementary levels, the courses in compbsitibh and arithmetic gain 
enrollments regardless of whether students are plahhihg on transfer or on 
direct occupational entry. How can the specialized courses, those that have 
no place in a designated curriculum, those that appeal to students merely 
for their own interest^ be maintained? 

The third criterion applied to curriculum formation is the test of 
whether the cbizrses are readily available elsewhere to the clients that t!^e 
^^^^^^^^^P'* Here_tee community_colleges have a strong case for the 
comprehensive curriculum since mai-iy of the students they serve have ho 
optionin college attendance. These students have low prior grades br low 

test scores and are barred from the selective colleges. They 
must work and attend college part-time. They must stay in their home 
community because of family responsibilities. They cannot afford the_ 
higher tuition at other institutions. For any or all of these reasons, the 
community colleges serve a clientele that finds alternative colleges closedi 
Since college-level offerings are hbt available to them elsewhere, they find 
them at their local cbmrnuhity college br not at all. 
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Maintaining each of the separate curricula has its owi persistent 
problems . Are the freshman and sophomore classes comparable in content and 
rigor to those presented in universities? Do university restrictions on the 
types and level of courses they will accept for^te^ credit limit the 

colleges' offering of a comprehensive curriculum? 



Occupational education has its own set of curficular imperatives. One 
p^rhnial issue is matching the curriculum to local employment opportunities. 
Few community colleges are able to adjust program offerings suff.lciehtly 
rapidly to accommodate the local job market. Staff must be employed, 
facilities built, students recruited. The bf^rtxzhities for exDployzaeht 
perforce change more rapidly than the curricula. 

A second issue in bccupatibhal education is in preparation for 
baccalaureate-level occupations. Many of the courses that community college 
students take are bccupatibnally oriented but the student must transfer to 
a senior institution and complete a program there before job entry is 
available. Several of the health-related programs and so<-called high-level 
technolbgies fall into toat category tends to distort the figures on 
occupational and college parallel curricula because the same set of courses 
serves both. 

A further issue iif occupational education is its articulation with high 
school prograuQ^:. Occupational studies are hot confined to the community 
colleges alone; many of the secondary schools from which they draw their 
students are heavily involved. Copperatioh and joint program coordination 
are continuing issues (Parheii^ 1985). 



Remedial studies present their own set of issues. A curriculum cannot 
reasonably outdistance its client' s abilities; the students either drop out 
or fail. Or the institution passes through th students who have not 
learned nearly what the program purported to teach them. The institution 
thus_shunts the problem to tte next level of education. One of the most 
important benefits of education is access to another year of schbblihg 
tot if the^ lower schools maintain a practice of social prbmotibhi their 
credibility suffers. Furthermore, certificates and degrees given pro forma 
for student attendance rapidly lose value; witness the high schbbl diploma 
over the past generation. Since remedial studies are a cbmmiihity college 
imperative, should they be organized as a separate division of the insti- 
tution? Would the poorly prepared students fare better if they were allowed 
to take the regular cbllege credit courses with a mandate that they engage 
in supplemental remedial work? 

The limits of adult education and community service are of increasing 
cbhcern and these two functions are scrutinized by funding agents who feel 
they_shbuid be on a_self-Bupporti The community colleges strive to 

serve all possible clients and build programs for children as well as fbr 
senior citizens. Are there any limits to what they can offer? Mbst 
college leaders would answer that there are hone but at the same time they 
recognize the futility of attempting to get fjublic funds for all purposes. 
And yet the counter argument that senior citizens have paid their taxes and 
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deserve to have courses directed at their interests has been raised. There 
is an uneasy balance between charging them for the courses they want and 
using college funds to pay some of the costs. 

The major substantive issue in curriculum is whether the colleges can 
maintain educatibnal programs that serve social cohesions Most students 
want courses that iead.^ to direct employment, and the liberal arts mirvive 
because of tradition and tiie expectations of the universities to which many 
of the students transfer i Most students feel the pressure for early 
specialization or thedesire for courses that serve their personal interest 
even when ttey are not seeking a diploma. Wio speaks for an education that 
leads students to a sense of their nation's heritage , shared understandings » 
community values, a common language? 



The major procedural issue cbhcerhs the relationship. between fiinding 
and student and course classifications. State reimbtirsefflents currently are 
based on instructional costs ^ credit hours warded, average daily attendance, 
full-tiine student equivalent enrollments, or combinations of these, with 
further differentiation often made according to whether a course is cate- 
gorized as ocTOpatibnal, teansfer businessp health professions 

education, or noncredit. An amalgam of 
course content, student attendance patterns, institutional costs, and 
student intentions pervades the funding formulas. 

The varied funding formulas can be traced to the history of cbmmuhity 
colleges in a state. Where the colleges grew but of the lower schbbls, 
reimbursement on the basis of student attendance is bf ten included, where 
the colleges were organized as technical institutes, different reimbxxrsements 
based on curriculum classif icatibhs prevail. And where they are considered 
integral with the state's public universities, credit and noncredit course 
distihctibhs loom large. But in nearly all states these categories overlap, 
studies of the relationships among these variables are clearly suggested 
because the formulas tiiat are applied in any state affect the types bf 
curricula offered or emphasized and the types of students attracted to the 
colleges. 

The Que s t i on of Acees s^ 



Overriding all is the questibh of balance between institutibnal 
credibility and student access. If the colleges are being held accbuntable 
for their students' performance oh the statewide e:^minatibns, there is 
always the fear that the cblleges will begin to deny access to the less 
qualified students. Testing and placement at entry has the effect of denying 
access unless sufficiently rigorous programs are available to lead students 
to tte ability to pass the college ' s courses and, eventually, the externally 
administered outcomes tests. If the colleges are to be judged primarily on 
the x>ercentage of their students who pass the exit examinations, they will 
suffer the temptation of denying access to the poorly prepared. 



Funding 
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Faculty Concerns 



_ „ i^s^i^^ipn^^e^i^^ to a variety of services must constantly seek 
instructors^o understand its mission and are qualified to participate. In 
1950 Bogue noted a major problem in finding the right kind of teachers to 
work in the community colleges. His cbhcerns have been echoed throughout 
the years. 

For the first 50 years of community college existence most of its 
teachers moved in from secondary school positions. More recently the 
university graduate schools ha ve_ be en supplying sizable numbers of 
instructors and in the occupational areas people with experience in the 
field are a main source of supply i There are 250,000 people teaching in 
community coiieges_ nationwide. Their highest degree typically is the 
master's but around_25% of the instructors in academic subjects hold the 
doctorate. Their woricload is from 12 to 15 hours per week Br from 300 to 
450 weekly student contact hours in four or five classes, since 1974 more 
than half the instructors have been part-timers. Their median age is 
between 45 and 55 (Cohen & Braweri 1982). 

issues surrounding toe facmlty_±iiciude tostriictor effectiveness ^ 
assistance, benefits, prbfessiohaiism^ and age. Measures of instructional 
effectiveness are quite rare. Productivity is typically measured by the 
number of students one meets. Competence is defined as number of graduate' 
hours or years of experience in the field taught. Salaries are based 
on toese latter qualifications. Comparative measures of instructional 
effectiveness are rarely undertaken. Can measures relating student learning 
to instructor activities be developed? Educators in the lower schools 
and universities alike have had difficulty in isolating the criteria of 
instructor effect; The community colleges are no closer. 

The assistance available to instructors represents an additional 
concern. Teachers in the lower schools frequently have aides available to 
them; in the university_the_ teaching assistant is well known. But few 
teaching assistants ever appear in community colleges because there is ho 
pool of graduate students woricing on degrees who can be employed to teach at 
low rates. Some colleges have managed to create situations in which teaching 
aides or paraprofessionals are employed but these are usually in learning 
laboratory or tutorial sections. The classroom instructor typically 
operates in isolation. Less than one in ten of thei have readers or para- 
professional aides available and ^ when asked i_ not many iore than that felt 
that toe availability of such assistance would help their teaching (Cohen fi 
Brawer, 1982); 

Unionization has made greater inroads Mong community college faculty 
than in any other type of higher_ education structure. Around one-toird of 
the community college instructors are working under contracts derived torough 
collective bargaining. The intangible benefits and drawbacks of conmiunity 
college instruction are about like toose seen in other levels of higher 
education with toe exception that the commisiiity college teachers chafe at 
toe large classes and poor academic preparation exhibited by their students i 



The Instructors are relatively highly professionalized in comparison 
with secondary school teachers but their level of professionalizatiph 
suffers in comparison with university |^ofessors* The community college 
instructors are less iikeiyto apply for or receivi^ research grants ^ publish 
booTcs or articles, associate with their counterparts iii other ihstitutibnsi 
or belong to academicassociations* They are teachers firsts members bf an 
academic profession second. The longer they stay in community colleges, the 
less their affiliation with their academic disciplines. They itxse their 
collective bargaining power for self-interest in obtaining higher salaries 
and fringe benefits and to a lesser extent to expand their power over the 
curricxilum. But the individual instructors must leave the classroom and 
become program heads or coordinators before they gain true curricular control 

Aotncy F actiltv 

In recent years few hew ihstructbrs_have been employed full- time ^ hence 
the average age has increased. For example, whereas one- third of the 
instructors teaching the_ humanities in 1975 were aged 35 or younger^ that 
cohort had dropped to 15% by 1983, At the other end of the scales 24% of 
the instructors in 1975 were aged 51 or older but 32% were in that citegb^y 
in 1983. in the older , large-city community college districts such as tos 
Angeles, 20% of the instructors were aged 61 or older. 

*Se aging of faculty has two major impiicatibn6:_cost and responsibi- 
lities* Because the salary schedules are typically arrayed so that 
instructors receive pay increments based on graduate degrees earned and years 
of service, the costs bf instruction increase markedly as the instructors 
age. The same ihstructbr doingthe same job receives salary increases each 
year (although some pay schedules have ceilings at 15 or 20 years' service) 
and that person's fringe benefits cost more. Many commuhity college 
instructors worfeon additional academic degrees while they are teaching 
full-time. Hence the longer they are employed the more likely they are to 
have graduate credits that move them higher oh the salary schedule i When new 
instructors are not employed at lower rates to offset these increases, costs 
go up rapidly* 



In most commuhity colleges the costs of an aging faculty have been offset 
by employing part-time instructbrs at an_ hourly rate for considerably less 
money (Bbggsi 1984). This accounts in large measure for the figures showing 
57% of the instructors as part-timers (American Association of Ccnnmuhity and 
Jiahior Colleges^ I985)i Butan institution needs some minimum number bf 
full-timers to manage tiie instructional program and* in order to maintain its 
status as part of higher education, it needs instructors who are available to 
advise students_ and perform ancillary chores. Tj^icaiiy the part-timers ieet 
their_ Classes and leave the caiupuses. There are nb rules or precedents for 
the ratio of full-timers that must be maintained for the college to keep its 
credibility and the students not to suffer from instructor unavailability, 
but certainly some colleges have apprbached a minimum point. 
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Finding New Teachers 

If the colleges are to maintain a mihlinuin cadre of full-time instructors 
some inteiwtve hiring will have to take place during the next decade. The 
laws of demography mandate that nearly half the full-timers wHl be retiring 
by the end of the century^ This will reduce the pressure on the teaching 
budgets because the hew people who are employed to replace them will come in 
at lower rates. But university-based preservice programs designed especially 
to prepare community college Instructors are few and inservice preparation 
at the colleges themselves Is not well structured. The cominTaiity colleges 
are similar to the universities in their insouciant ajiproach to faculty 
preparations typically taking the position that anyone With ah academic 
degree or some experience in an occupation can teach that subject 5r trade. 

f he major problems in finding new teachers center on the dearth of 

^rticuiarized preservice and inservice instructor preparation programs, and 
on tile inconsistent or archaic criteria on which instructors are employed 
and retained. People to staff the classrooms can always be found as long 
as the Balarles remain cbmpetltlve. In recent years instructor salaries in 
most teaching areas have become cxjmparabie with those offered to people With 
similar training in other^ fields. But in some fields, industry offers much 
more. Furthermore ^ the college as an academic ente^rlse demands more than 
staff who will go through the routines of meeting classes. It heeds a 
cohort of professional jpractitioners working together to advance the enter- 
prise. Outside nonacademic institutional managers cannot do It. 

Criteria for Hiring 

°" what criteria shall the faculty be replaced? Most instltutldns now 

use tile historical criteria of a master's degree in the academic subject to 
be taught or a number of years of experience in the occupational field. 
Teaching oredehtlals certifylhg that type of preparation are required in 
many states (Burks^ 1984}. But those criteria do not evidence teaching 
ability, a quality assumed, not measured. 

Faculty Development 

faculty evaluation and salary schedules reflect advancement for 
additional course work, instructors with earned doctorates receive higher 
pay. Should the colleges malhtalh such a criterion even though the teaching 
ability of people With doctorates is not demonstrably different from those 
without? The colleges do not expect or reward research in an academic field; 
their giving higher pay to doctoral degree hotdere may be misguided (Cohen & 
Brawer, 1977). 

Within the IhstitutiSns, faculty development programs are poorly formed 
and the concept of instructional aides or assistants is not Well kh5wn. The 
faculty take a dim view of workshops on teaching procedures unless they are 
conducted by other instructors from within the dlsclpllhe. The faculty 
welcome travel money and sabbatical leaves along with reduced teaching loadi 
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and released tine to work on cocurse preparation. However^ all of these 
benefitsdomore to build morale than they do to enhance teaching effective- 
ness .The facul*^ who retire can be replaced with others who, because they 
are younger, can be paid a lower rate. But that does nothing to enhance the 
quality of the institution unless changes are loade in faculty preparation 
and inservi^e evaluation and development* 

Curricu l t it n Planhi ^ 

Historically the management of curriculum and irstruction in the 
cdmmahity college has beehthe province of administxators. Because the 
communitycoiiege in many states evolved out of the secondary schbbl systems, 
the tradition of management by an administrator, tiie school principal, 
prevailed i_ Community colleges typically have a dean or vice president of 
instriiction t^ose function has b^ coordinate chirriculiam^ course 

planning, and instructional activities. The advent of collective bargaining 
in communily colleges has done little to move that ^^e of planning over 
to the faculty. However, in many of the larger institutions the dean of 
instruction has become more a dean of personnel management than a fMBrson 
with responsibility for managing ins tructibni Furthermore, as in the lower 
schools, there is much state-level review of ' programs and course offerings. 

characteristics pointing to the coinmuhi'^ colleges • similarity to 
the lower schools are mirrored in raculty responsibilities. There is a 
continuing: struggle between faculty who would take more command of curriculum 
and instruction and -the requirements of state agencies and the traditions 
of administrative manngement which put most of the essential elements of 
instruction beyond faculty control. 

Fu ture Rol e s o f Faculty 

Few indications of change in faculty role are apparent. As a grpupi 
the faculty has not_ taken steps to professionalize itself by seeking funds 
to employ instructional aidesiPreservice preparation arid credentialing 
continues as course work or experience in the subject area to be taught. 
Inservice teaining is accorded lower priority than fringe benefits for the 
^ affi Faculty replacement will occur, but the issue of the effect of the 
sizable turnover remains open. 

Siunmary 

The four sets of issues may be sunsnarized as follows. 
1. Access: 

A. Hw long dbes_ the imb obligation to provide educational 

opportunity to every applicant continue? Can any student take 
courses indefinitely at public expense? 
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B; To yhozD does the community college have primary obligation? 
Students ^ust out of high school? Adults seeking career 
change? Senior citizens? 

C, Must college applicants display some minimum level of 
intelligence or prior educational attainment? 



D. ^^ould the college mandate entrance tests and| based 
on the results, place students in certain classes or 
programs? 



'^rendz are tward tightening cL^iteria for attendance i The colleges in 
some states vill be forced to make clearer distinctions among the student 
groups they would serve and for whom they expect to receive public funds. 
Minimal criteria will be established i Placement will be mandated • 

2. Student Flow 

A. On what criteria of student achievement should the colleges 
be appraised? Degrees attained? Exit test scores? 

B. Should colleges be funded on the basis of cbsts^ number of 
students flttehdihgi number of students completing programs? 

C. Should different tjrpes of programs o^ courses be funded 
under different formulas? 

t>. Can the colleges be supported as community education centers 
not accountable for the studentis' obtaining jobs or further 
schooling? 

^^i'^f.fpra^ias that take into account the variation in student intent 
seem_to be emerging. Differential funding or programmatic funding bodes to 
become more prominent than the prior pattern of reimbursement based on student 
attendance. As a quid pro quo the colleges will probably become more vigorous 
in separating students , courses * and programs into more defensible categories. 

3. Maintaining the Comprehensive Curricuixim 

A. Oh what basis should curricuiar priorities be assigned? 

B. What balance among liberal arts, occupational skills | 
recreational activities, and basic skills cbiirses should 
be the colleges strive to maintain? 

Ci Should remedial studies, occupational programs ^ liberal 
arts, and recreational studies be organized separately? 



D. How can the colleges attend more directly to curriculum that 
is concerned with fostering a sense of social responsibility? 
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Except iii states where the colleges are directed especially toward 
occupational #"udieS| they will maintain a comprehensive curriculum. 
College internal organization will move away from the indistinct categories 
of "transfer I " "bccupatioiial^* etc i and toward alignaient on the basis of 
curricular content as modified by student intent. The students' own 
individualistic goals will remain paramount. 

4. Faculty Concerns 

A. can measures relating student learning to instructor activities 

developed? 

B. Oh what criteria should instructors be evaluated? For what 
purposes? 

C. Vftiat soxifces of new instructors should be primary for replacing 
the faculty members who leave? 

Should toe faculty strive /toward a higher level of prbfession- 
alization? If so, on what criteria? 

Faculty employment and evaluation criteria will remain essentially 

unchanged. The university graduate divisions and the occupational md 
business communities will continue as the primary source of new instructors. 
Pay scales will continue to reflect college credits earned and years of 
experience. Teaching will move but sidwiy toward becoiaing a cooperative 
endeavor. 
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